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Walking in winter weather 


Tracks in the snow lead students’ way up to Purtill Hall after Thursday’s snowfall. 


Equador trip offers unique adventure 


By Ted Brady 
Staff Writer 


Altitude sickness and a for- 
eign culture were just some of the 
obstacles facing six students over 
Christmas break. The students 
were attempting to climb the 
largest active volcano in the 


world. 
The students climbed the 


20,000 foot Mount Cotopoxi with 
Todd Wright, director of the 
Wilderness Programs at St. 
Michael’s. 

The group left for Ecuador 
on Dec. 29. 


The trip led senior Heather 
Carey, a chronic asthmatic, four 
times higher than her previous 
high on the summit of Camel’s 
Hump, she said. 

For Sophomore Bethany 
Rice, it was the first attempt at a 
high-altitude peak. 

Rice pointed out that just 
arriving in Quito, Ecuador’s capi- 
tol city, at an altitude of more than 
9,000 feet, was a shock to the 
body. 

It was thanks to a well- 
planned acclimatization schedule 
that helped the team adjust prop- 
erly to even higher altitudes. 





Students planning for their futures with retirement funds, stocks investments 


By Beth Polsonetti 
Staff Writer 


S tocks and bonds, mutual 
funds, and the Roth IRA are 
words commonly heard when dis- 
cussing retirement funds. 

But what do these terms all 
represent? For some they are 
ways of investing positvely in 
their futures. 

Even young investors are tak- 
ing advantage of different invest- 
ment plans in hopes of having a 
happy retirement. 

“Retirement funds are defi- 
nitely a wise investment for your 
future,” she said. 


“The earlier someone is able 





Training and _ preparation 
began months in advance. 
Classes were held in rope-climb- 
ing safety, knot tying and other 
basic climbing skills. 

Students were warned of the 
dangers of high altitude climbing 
which include nausea, vomiting, 
diarrhea, high-altitude pulmonary 
edema and high altitude cerebral 
edema, both of which can be fatal. 

The acclamation period con- 
sists of several hikes to higher 
altitudes and sleeping at a lower 
altitude. 
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College implements 
fines for false alarms 


Policy charges each resident for alarm in dorm 


By Carrie Simonelli 
Executive Print Editor 


B ecause of an abundance 
| of false fire alarms last semester, 
| students will now be fined every 
| time there’s a violation in their 
hall that no one claims responsi- 
bility for. 
/ Though this is not a new pol- 
icy, Student Life is implementing 
it now because last semester, out 
| of 50 fire alarms, only 4 of them 
were legitimate. The policy is 
being used to encourage students 
| who know who committed a vio- 
| lation to come forward, and to 
| curb occurrences of false alarms 
in the future. 
| “It calls for individuals to 
step up and take responsibility,” 
said Lou DiMasi, director of 
Student Life and assistant dean of 
| students. He said Student Life 
tried other options before settling 
on this one. 

“We tried to work with peo- 
ple,” DiMasi said. “After we had 
13 alarms in less than 24 hours on 
North Campus we had to take 
stiffer steps. 

“The biggest concern that I 
have is that we’re putting people 
at risk,” he said. DiMasi said there 
is a cost involved each time a false 
alarm is pulled, and the fine cov- 
ers that. 

According to a Dec. 3, 1998 
letter to students, “Part of the 
money collected will be used for 





the St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue 
to defray costs of attending these 
alarms and to purchase needed 
equipment. The other part of the 
money will be used for programs 
and speakers on fire prevention in 
the halls.” 


“We tried to work with 
people. After we 
had 13 alarms in less 
than 24 hours on 
North Campus 
we had to take 
stiffer steps. 


eLou DiMasi, 
director of Student Life 


Though the amount of the 
fine can vary, it’s usually between 
$100 and $500 per building for 
each violation, said Renee Pabst, 
judicial coordinator. 

Violations can include 
pulling a false alarm or discharg- 
ing a fire extinguisher. 

False alarms cause both safe- 
ty and financial concerns. 

Every time an alarm is pulled, 
two members of Residence Life 
staff have to key into rooms and 
make sure all building residents 
have left. 

“No one ever wants to leave 
because they know that it (the fire 
alarm) has been pulled,” said 
junior Tara Beando, an RA in 
Linnehan. 
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to start investing the better off 
they'll be,” said Senior Bridget 
MacLennan. 

With all the numerous ways 
to invest money, the best way to 
go is up to the individual, said 


Business Professor William 
Anderson. 
Each investment, whether 


stocks, bond, mutual funds, the 
traditional IRA or the Roth IRA, 
offers the individual with advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

Stocks allow an investor to 
purchase a percentage of a compa- 


ny. 
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Thursday, Jan. 21 


1:40 a.m. Confiscated a large candle 


from Linnehan Hall. 


9:15 p.m. Reset the boiler in Lyons 


Hall. 


11:22 p.m. Reported theft of money 


in Joyce Hall. 


Friday, Jan. 22 


1:33 a.m. Malicious fire alarm acti- 


vation at Linnehan Hall 


1:38 a.m. Intoxicated student from 
Senior Class Semi-Formal, sent to 


hospital. 


10:30 a.m. Investigated a stolen car- 


pet from Alliot Hall. 
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Saturday, Jan. 23 Sunday, Jan. 24 3:37 a.m. Medical assist in Ryan 
Hall 

3:12 a.m. Suspicious non-St. 12:24 a.m. Assisted Residence Life 
Michael’s male escorted from Lyons _ Staff with noise complaint in Ethan Wednesday, Jan. ie 
Hall. Allen Apartments. 
6 a.m. Winooski Police Department —_ 12:44 a.m. Suspicious circumstances _7:24 a.m. Physical Plant reported 
requested assistance with 47 St. involving five non-students. cedar trees (by Klein Building) and 
Michael’s students when they were 3:12 a.m. Vandalism to mirror in one marker post have been damaged 
returning from a bus trip to Hamel Hall bathroom. by vehicles that load and unload 
Montreal. 2:05 p.m. Physical Plant called for band equipment in McCarthy at 
2:25 p.m. Medical assist at the assist at 32 College Parkway night. Requested no more vehicles 
Tarrant Center. drive on these walkways. 
10:13 p.m. Vandalism to screens in Monday, Jan. 25 9 a.m. Took a report of and investi- — 


Joyce Hall. 


DWI. 


11:20 p.m. Observed careless and 
reckless driving on campus roads. 
One non-student was arrested for 


gated missing computer from 
10:15 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan Jeanmarie 380 
Hall parking lot. 7:55 p.m. Medical assist at Tarrant 
Center 
Tuesday, Jan 26 9:40 p.m. Observed suspicious vehi- 


St. Michael’s Col ege securi 


Excerpts from Jan. 21, through Jan. 27, 1999 security report. Compiled by the Semi Office. 


Campus Scene 


cle abandoned at jughandle. 
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Catholic colleges oppose church mandate 


By Amber Bollman 
Boston University 


BOSTON, Mass. (U-WIRE) 
— A proposal put forth by the 
Vatican to allow local bishops to 
play a greater role in the academ- 
ic policies of Catholic universi- 
ties may undermine the basic 
tenets of American higher educa- 


tion, several college administra-~ 


tors say. 

Officially bringing universi- 
ties under the jurisdiction of 
Vatican law, the proposal 
requires theology professors at 
each of America’s 236 Catholic 
universities to earn a mandate 
from local bishops ensuring they 
have been teaching in accordance 
with Catholic doctrine. 
Universities would also be 
expected to maintain a majority 
of “faithful Catholics” on their 
faculty and boards of trustees. 

Administrators from Boston 
College and the University of 
Notre Dame, along with several 
more prominent Catholic institu- 
tions, have publicly criticized the 
proposed changes, saying they 
violate the academic freedom and 
institutional autonomy of 


American schools. 

“We don’t disagree with the 
overall goals of the ordinance,” 
said Charles Currie, head of the 
American Association of Jesuit 
Colleges and Universities. “We 
agree completely with the 
Vatican’s mission, but we feel as 
though the ideas that have been 
proposed are inappropriate to the 


‘U.S. system of education.” 


The issue originated in 1990, 
when Pope John Paul II authored 
Ex Corde Excclesiae, a decree on 
Catholic higher education around 
the world. In accordance with 
this document, the Vatican 
ordered a committee of bishops 
to submit a more thorough and 
localized set of recommendations 
for the pope’s approval. 

The latest version of the doc- 
ument was approved by the bish- 
ops in November, but colleges 
will be permitted to debate and 
suggest changes until May, when 
a final vote will be taken. Father 
Vincent Cooke says he expects 
radical revisions to be made 
before the proposal is approved. 

“I cannot imagine that they 
would even try to implement 
these kind of changes,” said 


Father Vincent Cooke, president 
of Canisius College in Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

“This doesn’t do at all what 
the ordinance is intended to do, 
which is adapt the pope’s decree 
to the American lifestyle. 

But a lot of these recommen- 
dations are just incompatible 
with American education. They 


 aren’t workable and they would 


be embarrassing to the universi- 

Although Cooke said the 
first portion of the document for- 
mally affirms the academic free- 
dom and autonomy of Catholic 
universities, the rest of the docu- 
ment seems to contradict those 
principles. 

The definition of a “faithful 
Catholic” worries both Cooke 
and Currie, as does the notion 
that local bishops could revoke a 
professor’s mandate if they find 
his teaching methods 
unorthodox. 

“A system that makes pro- 
fessors subject to the will of bish- 
ops and fails to recognize their 
professional integrity,” Currie 
said, “would only reduce their 
credibility among colleagues and 





discourage professors from enter- 
ing the field of theology.” 

“Clearly we want students to 
study Catholic theology,” Currie 
said. “But schools have been 
working really hard to make the- 
ology as academic as other 
departments and courses on cam- 
pus, and this just seems to mar- 
ginalize teachers.” ; 

Catholic» identity. can be. 
intensified, Currie said, without 
reducing the academic freedom 
of students and faculty. “They’re 
going to have to convince the 
Vatican that these goals can be 
achieved within the bounds of the 
traditional American academic 
community,” Currie said. “We 
don’t need to implement these 
legal demands that are just com- 
pletely ineffective in the 
American system.” 

Likewise, Cooke recognizes 
the significance of establishing 
ties between local bishops and 
colleg communities. 
Nonetheless, he said, those bonds 
should not be built on canon law, 
but rather on informal, trusting 
relationships. "A union of minds, 
hearts and faith," Cooke said. 
"That's what should exist." 


Dartmouth targeted in anti-affirmative action campaign 


By Heather Kofke-Egger 
Dartmouth College 


HANOVER, N.H. (U- 
WIRE) — A conservative public 
policy firm placed full-page 
advertisements in approximately 
a dozen campus newspapers 
across the country, including The 
Dartmouth, yesterday with the 
headline “Guilty By Admission” 
accusing “nearly every elite col- 
lege in America” of violating 
affirmative action laws when 
making admissions decisions. 

The ad, placed by the 
Washington-based Center for 
Individual Rights, urges students 
to download or send away for a 
free handbook on how to investi- 
gate their colleges’ adherence to 


laws on race and admissions. 

The new ad campaign 
specifically targets 15 high-pro- 
file colleges, including three Ivy 
League schools — Dartmouth, 
Columbia University and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

According to the center’s 
Senior Counsel Terence Pell, CIR 
targeted these particular schools 
because, according to a study 
conducted by the Center for 
Equal Opportunity, race plays a 
larger role in admissions selec- 
tion at more competitive 
institutions. 

Pell said that the colleges 
chosen for ad placement were 
selected to represent a variety of 
institutions, 

College 


President James 


Wright defended Dartmouth’s 
admissions policy, asserting that 
any accusation that the College is 
in violation of racial preference 
laws would be “incorrect.” 
"We're not in violation of 
any law and we are going to con- 
tinue at Dartmouth to admit a 
rich and diverse student body,” 
Wright said. “I’m not at all 
uncomfortable with the process 
we use in admitting students.” 
The University of Chicago, 
Duke University, James Madison 
University, University of North 
Carolina, University of 
Pittsburgh, Rutgers University, 
Stanford, University of Virginia, 
Wake Forest University, George 
Washington University, 
Washington University in St. 





Louis and the College of William 
and Mary were also included in 
the announcement at the 
Washington news conference. 


: (courtesy of www.geocities.com) 
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False alarms irk students, staff |Stdy says students spend more 


time on games than academics 


FIRE ALARMS, 
continued from cover 


Each time an alarm goes off 
up to a dozen people have to 
respond, including members of 
Security and Residence Life staff 
and two fire trucks, said Pete 
Soons, director of Security. This 
can create a potentially danger- 
ous situation, as they are unavail- 
able to respond to other concerns. 

DiMasi said many of the 
problems with false alarms have 
been in Linnehan and Joyce 
Halls. 

“There was one time when it 
was absolutely ridiculous and 
everyone was pulling fire 
alarms,” said Sarah Walker, a 
Linnehan resident. 

On North Campus, students 
already have a “tally” of accumu- 
lated fines, DiMasi said, though 
he was not sure of the exact 
amount. 

Students caught violating the 
fire policy face strict conse- 
quences. 

“Tf I knew who did it the kid 
would not be in our halls,” 
DiMasi said. Students responsi- 
ble for the offenses will face a 
judicial review board hearing and 
possible “suspension or dis- 
missal, no questions asked,” 
DiMasi said. 

According to Josh Mesick, 
an RA in Linnehan, the policy 
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Student Life has started enforcing a policy to deter students from 


pulling false alarms. 
seems to be working. 

“We definitely haven’t been 
having as many pulls as we’ve 
had before,” he said. 

Despite this, some students 
are upset about the fines. 

“T don’t think it’s fair that 
everyone as to pay the fine,” said 
sophomore Donny Gill, a 
Linnehan resident. 

Walker agreed. “I think it’s 
kind of silly,” she said. “Most of 
the time, or probably all of the 
time they probably don’t even 
live in our building. No one 
wants to pay when it has nothing 
to do with us.” 

Another Linnehan resident, 
sophomore Sandra Fraga, said 
although it may not be a resident 


who is pulling the alarm, the 


dorm should still be held 
accountable. 
“T think it’s right because it’s 


our building and its our responsi- 
bility to abide by the rules... But, 
it makes me mad because it’s not 
anyone that lives in the building.” 

Pabst said, “If they knew that 
then all they have to do is talk to 
their RD. They need to say 
enough is enough and turn the 
student in.” 

According to DiMasi, 
“We’re not detectives, we’re edu- 
cators. And, in the whole process 
of things, people who cannot live 
by our rules need to find other 
places to go.” 


By Jennifer Friend 
U. of Florida 


GAINESVILLE, Fla. (U- 
WIRE) - Freshmen spent 18.6 
hours a week partying, 52.8 hours 
a week playing video games and 
2.8 hours a week studying in 
1997, according to an annual poll 
of freshmen released Monday. 

Those figures show college 
freshmen's interests in aca- 
demics and politics are at a record 
low, said Higher Education 
Research Institute officials who 
conducted the poll at the 
University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

UCLA researchers started to 
see a drastic drop in student's 
interest in academics in 1997. 

"These figures are consistent 
with what we've been seeing in 
the past surveys," said survey 
director Linda Sax, a UCLA edu- 
cation professor. 

"Students are still disen- 
gaged from both politics and aca- 
demics.” 

The poll surveyed 275,811 
freshmen entering college (469 
two- and four-year institutions) in 
Fall 1998. The poll found the stu- 
dents, compared to last year, are 
more often bored in class, spend 
less time studying and come to 
class late. 


University of Florida 


Freshman Justin Luna agrees his 
class is disinterested in acade- 
mics. 

"When freshmen first get 
here, their minds are away 
from their parents. Most of them 
are like, 'Wow, I'm away from my 
parents. I'm going to party now,'" 
said the UF newcomer. 

Sax said there are no indi- 
cators that students' academic dis- 
interest will continue in the 
future, but she predicted students 
will start paying more 
attention to politics in about five 
years - if only because students' 
apathy cannot get much worse. 

Student Body President John 
McGovern said he would 
guess UF students are not mirror- 
ing the political apathy trend. 

"A large percent of the partic- 
ipation in student government is 
freshmen, and the highest number 
of voters in the spring elections 
are freshmen," McGovern said. 

Sax said she was surprised 
students are discussing politics 
less, considering Clinton's 
impeachment hearings. 

Luna pointed out students 
only pay attention to news if the 
"media blurts it out big time and 
people make a big deal about it." 

"You're talking about the 
Jerry Springer freshmen that want 
stuff they can go 'omigod' to," 
Luna said with a laugh. 
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Students look towards their 
financial futures with IRA’s 


RETIREMENT, 
continued from cover 


Prices vary on stocks and the 
owner can choose to sell or buy 
stock according to how the com 
pany is doing. 

When buying bonds, the 
investor is receiving 100 percent 
of the interest and principle that 
is earned on their investment. 

Mutual funds are another 
avenue for retirement funds. 
Companies buy stocks and bonds 
in a certain discipline, according 
to the principles of the company. 
They are sold to either people or 
plans. 

The advantage to mutual 
funds is that an investor’s money 
is spread throughout different 
stocks or bonds. 

This takes some of the risk 
away from putting all an 
investor’s money into one com- 
pany’s stock. 

With a mutual fund, 
investors are usually at a lower 
risk than when investing in 
stocks or bonds. 

The Roth IRA, created in 
1997, has been developed with a 
tax structure unlike any other 
type of IRA. 

Contributions are put into 


the Roth after taxes, but the 
growth is tax-free. 

Once money is in the Roth 
IRA, an investor never pays 
taxes on it again. 

The Roth also offers simple 
distribution requirements. 

The money placed into this 


“Retirement 
funds 
are definitely 
a wise 
investment 
for your future.” 


¢ Bridget MacLennan, 
senior 


IRA is already taxed, so there are 
no minimum distribution 
requirements. 

“I was basically looking for 
a way to save money for the 
future,” said senior Kevin 
McCusker, who invests in a Roth 
IRA. 

“The growth charts for the 
Roth IRA is what drew me in. 
People who started saving since 
they were 30 of 40 have made a 
good deal of money. I figured if 


I start investing now I’d be mak- 
ing a wise investment in the 
future,” McCusker said. 

The downside of the Roth 
IRA as compared to the tradition- 
al IRA is that people pay taxes 
while they are working rather 
than when retired. Tax rate is 
most likely to be lower after 
retirement. 

With all the different choices 
on how to invest, people are see- 
ing the advantages of creating 
retirement funds at an early age. 

Students agree that retire- 
ment funds are definitely benefi- 
cial to an individual’s future. 
That is, if the person has the 
money to invest. 

“Investing in a retirement 
fund is a great idea if you have 
the money,” senior Josh Partlow 
said. 

“No matter which means 
you take, it is a great investment 
for your future.” 

With the escalating costs of 
education, many students find 
themselves without money to 
invest. 

“T understand that it is hard 
for students to find the cash to 
invest, but whatever you have is 
worth putting into a fund,” 
Anderson said. 
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SA bids for Bosstones 


The Student Association has submitted a $25,000 bid to get The 
Mighty Might Bosstones to play at the spring concert. The Special 
Events committee also sought the band for last year’s concert, but 
lost them to Plattsburg State College. 

According to Special Events Co-chairman Tom Michaels, ideas 
for the bands came from a Defender Online chatroom, where stu- 
dents voiced their opinions about which bands they would like to - 
see perform here. The Bosstones will notify the College of their 
decision by Tuesday. 

Rusted Root and Dave Matthews were the committee’s two — 
previous choices, but the bids were denied. 
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Physics professors honored for achievements 
Joel Koss and Dominique Casavant awarded with writing, teaching awards 


By Martina Ivanicova 
and News Staff 


St. Michael’s College Physics 
Professors, Dominique Casavant and Joel 
Ross, were recently awarded for excel- 
lence in their field. 

On Nov. 7 Casavant received the sev- 
enth annual Janet Guernsy Award at Yale 
University. 

The Guernsy is awarded by the 
Northeas¢ Regional Meeting of the 
American Association of Physics 
Teachers for excellence in teaching, . 

“I was very honored to have received 
the award,” Casavant said. “If one con- 
siders the number and quality of teachers 
in New England, I would have to say that 
it makes me very proud to have been the 
recipient.” 

In September Joel Ross received the 
Bruce Kelley Award from the Antique 
Wireless Association. 

He was awarded for writing the best 
paper depicting an event concerning radio 
or wireless history. 

It was published in_ the 
February/May issue of Old Timers 
Bulletin. 

Ross said he was “actually surprised” 
to win the award. 

His award-winning article described 
how he built an early version of a field- 
effect transistor according to a 1933 
patent, proving that it worked. 

Both Ross and Casavant have been a 
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part of the St. Michael’s community for 
more than 25 years. 

Casavant has been teaching physics 
for 41 years, starting at St. Michael’s in 
1957. 


“If students leave 
my courses with the 
firm belief that I 
have contributed 
to their understanding 
of the science 
I am grateful.” 


¢ Dominique Casavant, 
physics professor 


Although he said physics is his first 
passion, politics has also played a signifi- 
cant role in Casavant’s life. 

In 1971 he was elected to a four-year 
term as mayor and then re-elected in 
1981. However, his second term was cut 
short when he resigned to teach physics in 
Morocco through the Fulbright 
Association. 

Ross’s education started on Statin 
Island with an undergraduate degree and 
later attended graduate school at the 
University of Vermont. During the 1994- 
95 academic year, he went on sabbatical 
to work on his awarded paper. 

Ross’s first priority is physics but he 
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Professors Ross (left) and Casavant of the Physics Department have been awarded for 


excellence in their field. 


also enjoys rebuilding antique cars and 
old clocks. He has just finished a 1959 
Mercedes. 

“T like mechanical things” Ross said. 

When not teaching physics, Casavant 
is involved in societies such as Physic 
Pedagogy, and he is the coordinator of the 
Northwest Physics Alliance, where teach- 
ers study teaching methods at the pre-col- 
lege level. 

Casavant is also a member of the 
Vermont State Nuclear Advisory Panel. It 
is an organization that meets four times a 
year to review the safety aspects of the 


nuclear electric generating plan. 

Casavant also mentioned that the col- 
lege doesn’t give academic scholarships 
in the physics field. He said with scholar- 
ships, St. Michael’s could bring in more 
physics majors. 

“T believe that I have lived a charmed 
life. Not that I have set the world on fire, 
but I’ve used whatever abilities I have to 
the extent that I could,” Casavant said. 

“Tf students leave my courses with 
the firm belief that I have contributed to 
their understanding of science I am grate- 
ful.” 
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News analysis 


NATO issues threat of force to Serbian president 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 


Jan. 31 -- In the wake 
of gruesome atrocities that many 
fear will re-ignite the precarious 
cease fire agreement in the 
Kosovo province of Yugoslavia, 
NATO allies have threatened the 
Serbian army with military force 
if the genocide-like killings do 
not stop. 

The deadly seesaw bat- 
tle of words and gunfire is now 


tipping toward President 
Slobodan Milosevic of 
Yugoslavia to dramatically 


reduce the number of personnel 
he has recently deployed to 
Kosovo. 

NATO officials are not 
absolving the Kosovo Liberation 
Army, which is fighting for 
Kosovo independence, of 
responsibility either. The allies 
said approved air strikes would 
not be authorized if ethnic 
Albanians refused to meet with 
Yugoslav representatives or if 
they continued to attack Serbs. 

Last week’s intensive 
diplomatic negotiations between 
NATO ambassadors was sparked 
by the execution style killing of 
45 ethnic Albanians by Serbian 
forces in the Kosovo village of 
Racak, according to international 
monitors who were in the village 
the day before and the day after 
the murders. 

The latest step in the 
escalating tension that is forging 
across Yugoslavia, which has 
included hostage taking, 
appalling killings and intermit- 
tent air raids, has brought togeth- 
er the “Kosovo contact group” 
like never before. The contact 
group consists of the United 
States, Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy and Russia and has never 
before come to a uniformed 
agreement on the best course of 
action for the tumultuous hotbed. 

But this time is differ- 
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ent. NATO ambassadors are 
insisting the violence stop and 
Milosevic reduce his security 
force in Kosovo to the levels he 
agreed to last October with the 
international community, the last 
time NATO threatened air raids 
in the region. 

Sixteen NATO ambas- 
sadors, who met in Brussels, 
Germany, Saturday, devised a 
peacekeeping plan that would 
begin with bringing the two war- 
ring factions together and would 
culminate with greater autonomy 
for Kosovo. Ethnic Albanians 
make up 90 percent of Kosovo’s 
population. 


“The top of his head 
had been removed and 
was found 
approximately 15 feet 
away from his 
place of death. 
The wound appeared 
to have been caused 
by an ax 
but may have 
been from a bullet 


¢ excerpt from “Special 
Report: Massacre of 
Civilians in Racak” 


Under the plan, the 
KLA and Yugoslav forces would 
have until around Feb. 15 to 
reach an agreement on a peaceful 
solution to the Kosovo situation. 

The two sides, who 
have refused to meet face to face 
since the beginning of their alter- 
cation 11 months ago, would 
negotiate the plan at a bucolic 
18-century chateau in 


Rambouillet, France, 32 miles 
southwest of Paris. 

If they do reach an 
agreement, The New York Times 
reported, 


the NATO alliance 
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plans to disband a 30,000 mem- 
ber peacekeeping force to remain 
in Kosovo for a few years until a 
permanent settlement is bro- 
kered. The bulk of soldiers 
would come from the United 
States, France and Britain. 

The long term goal of the 
alliance’s plan visualizes giving 
ethnic Albanians control of the 
legislature, police, judiciary and 
other daily functions of the goy- 
ernment in Kosovo while still 
remaining part of Serbia. 


The Factors 


The allies agreed 
Saturday to give the primary 
responsibility of ordering mili- 
tary action to NATO’s Secretary 
General Javier Solana. Officials 
said General Solana would con- 
sult with NATO ambassadors 
before initiating any military 
incursions, but he would not have 
to receive a new NATO agree- 
ment to launch air raids and mis- 
sile strikes. 

The biggest challenge to 
a peaceful solution is the stub- 
born behavior on both sides. 
Milosevic and the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment radio deny any responsi- 
bility for the murder of 45 ethnic 
Albanians who, according to 
international monitors, ranged 
from 12 years old to the very 
elderly. 

A senior American 
diplomat told the Times that the 
U.S. government has no doubt 
that Serbian forces carried out 
the killings. 

Furthermore, NATO 
threats do not seem to be making 
much of impression, since anoth- 
er 24 ethnic Albanians were 
found murdered Friday in the vil- 
lage of Rugovo. 

On the other side, ethnic 
Albanians can not agree among 
themselves, let alone with the 
enemy, while continuing to 
attack Serbs whenever the oppor- 
tunity arises. 

“The ethnic Albanians 
are fragmented; the Kosovo 
Liberation Army has committed 
deliberately provocative acts of 
kidnapping and murder,” 
Secretary of State Madeline 
Albright told the Times. “The 
outlook for a negotiated solution 
is cloudy. But what is clear is 
that the status quo is neither 
acceptable nor sustainable.” 

Also, NATO is feeling 
pressure on the inside to quell 
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any violence around the world }, 


The Week in Review 
Pope seeks to change 
American’s view of 
justice 





Pope Jon Paul II asked the 
American people to seriously 
question their attitudes toward _ 
abortion and the death penalty 
while visiting St. Louis on 


because it is celebrating its SO |, 
anniversary in April. It might be |y,, + 


embarrassing to the organiza- 
tion’s efficacy if it were not all 
quiet on the Western front during 
its festivities in Washington. 


The Report 


In a report that interna- 
tional monitors entitled “Special 
Report: Massacre of Civilians in 
Racak,” officials detail the exe- 
cution style murder of the 45 eth- 
nic Albanians, whose bodies 
were scattered about the village. 

“One adult male was 
killed outside his house,” the 
first-hand account reads. “The 
top of his head had been removed 


and was found approximately 15 | 


feet away from his place of 
death. The wound appeared to 
have been caused by an ax but 
may have been from a bullet.” 
The report, which reads 
like a Dean Koontz novel and is 
eerily similar to reports seven 
years ago of genocide in neigh- 
boring Bosnia, says Serbian 


Proving to be an efficacious 
and understanding religious, 
social and political leader, the 
Pope’s request to annul a death 
sentence for a death row St. 
Louis inmate was granted. Gov. 
Mel Carnahan replaced the death 
sentence of Darrelle J. Mease 
with a life sentence after the 
Pope personally appealed the 
case to the governor. Mease was 
convicted of falling & Tane 


forces were revenging the death |¢ 


of four of their men by ethnic 


Albanian guerillas, most likely of |! 


the KLA. 


The monitors were not {a 


allowed into Racak Jan. 15, the [J 


day of the massacre, until late 
afternoon. When they were 
finally allowed in by Serbian 
police, monitors reported seeing 
one dead Albanian civilian and 
heard reports of 20 males being 
taken away by Serbian forces. 

The next day, monitors 
found the remaining bodies and 
compiled a number of reports 
from ethnic Albanians about 
what happened in their village. 
Survivors of the massacre said 
the attackers were Serbian civil- 
ians dressed like police officers. 
Some survivors even said they 
recognized their “assailants.” 

Twenty-seven men “of 
various ages,” who were reported 
being taken away by Serbian 
forces were found on a ridge 
along Racak and strewn through- | 
out the village, including in some 
houses, the report said. 

After the report was 
written, according to the Times, 
40 of the 45 bodies were taken by 
Serbian police from the village 
mosque, where family members 
were preparing them for burial, 


to the government morgue in | 


Pristina for autopsies. 


running water was cut 0 
the food supply reached 
tatingly low levels. 


promised $1.1 million, 2 
Colombian officials repe 
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Editorial... 


Just do it 


The legendary, untouchable grandfather of rock n’ roll, 
Mick Jagger, once unforgettably screamed the lyrics, “Time, time, 
time. . . is on my side! Oh, yes it is!” And even though he looks as 
if the times have passed him up, he still made a tremendously valid 
point, and he’s still partying like he’s 25. 

This sentiment is only rarely expressed. But there is no 
reason why it shouldn’t be. The choice is yours, whether you will 
control time, or time will control you. And let me tell you some- 
thing, sister: my naive, immature, yet stunningly sophisticated 21- 
year-old intellect already understands that being controlled by any- 
thing r -- especially time -- is worse than getting served the most 
sumptuous, perfectly cooked, bone-dry porkchop without any apple- 
sauce. 

We silly Americans, particularly we young Americans, 
have @ severely limited understanding of time. And because we 
don’t take advantage of time, time takes advantage of us. It slaps 
handcuffs on us, throws us into a duffel bag and sends us to Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

How many times have you rolled over at 8 a.m. and hit the 
snooze button for an extra 5 minutes of sleep? Only that 5 minutes 
turns into 60 minutes, and a missed class. And how many times 
have you sat around and stewed about the opposite sex or about a 
bad grade? In the long run, non of these things matter, and overana- 
lyzing them is a waste of time. 

All of this worrying, escaping and lethargy is making you 
soft. You’re too strong not to take control. Every day you don’t 
make a conscious effort to do something -- make someone laugh, 
hold a door open for someone else, go to a Free the Planet meeting, 
bring a sandwich to a homeless person on Church Street -- you’re 
wasting your day . . . and after enough days, you’ re going to have a 
lot of waste lying around. 

Now, that might not bother you. It’ll keep warm and comfy 
while you slide into the couch with the lights off, as you pump the 
superficial entertainment of pacifying foreign substances and 
comatosing television into your veins. But it’s a proven medical 
fact that veins work a lot better with vital blood pumping through 
them than with stagnant memories of smoke and lights. 

I’ve been thinking a lot lately about Nike’s slogan, “Just do 
it.” Swoosh. Okay, it’s kind of lame and you can’t get the “I want 
to be like Mike” jingle out of your head. But it’s great advice. It’s 
a plea to everyone to stop procrastinating about learning how to ski 
or play the guitar, or parachuting out of an airplane or even raising 
your hand in class. I can’t think of anything more depressing than 
not being able to raise your hand in class when you have something 
to say. The opportunities are passing you by while you’re waiting 
for your next chance. And they’ll never come around again, at least 
not in the same way. It’s like the proverbial stream into which you 
can only step once. That’s life. It’s your one time around. Take the 
bull by the horn, wrestle it to the ground and bite its kneecaps off. 

Time and people are the biggest hindrances to our success 
andour most used scapegoats for our failures. Stop being aproduct, 
and start being a producer. Stop watching and start being watched. 
Stop talking about what you’re going to do and start talking about 
what you did. (Not too much though, no one like a gloater). 

Ask that pretty little vixen or big stud out to dinner. 
Snowshoe into the woods in the middle of the light and howl at the 
moon. Write a paper for the hell of it, not for a grade. It may not 
change the world, but it will change your world. In the words of 
Alfred North Whitehood, “Without adventure, civilization is in full 
decay.” 

By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 
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Letters to the Editor ... 


Photo by Ben Murray 
St. Michael’s hosted the Special Olympics on Sunday, where Travis Baker took first place 
for basketball skills. Baker proudly displays his gold medal after his winning performance 
in his first Special Olympics. 





Ex-prof expresses disappointment 


To the Editor: 


I am writing to correct some 
information in Carrie Simonelli’s 
Dec. 9, 1998 article about tenure, 
and to express my disappoint- 
ment about the change in the arti- 
cle’s focus between the time Ms. 
Simonelli contacted me and its 
publication. 

Regarding the  article’s 
change in focus, it was not my 
idea to have the “case” rehashed 
for the College community. Yet, 
when Carrie made it known to 
me that The Defender was going 
to cover it, I consented to an 
interview to ensure my truth was 
known, as students had not been 
informed the way the rest of the 
community had. It was very dis- 
appointing that little of my inter- 
view, or my June, 1998 letter to 
the community, was covered. 
Unfortunately, students have 
therefore been left with a VERY 
incomplete picture of the facts 
surrounding my tenure denial. 

More importantly, I want to 
correct an error in the portion of 
the “case” that did male it into 
Ms. Simonelli’s article. 

I NEVER applied for a leave 
of abscence for a short-term emo- 
tional disability. I considered 
doing so in 1991, but was pre- 
emptively denied my right to do 
so. 

In 1994 I did consider apply- 
ing for a leave during 1994-95. 
At that point, I had been teaching 
for 15 years without a leave or a 


sabbatical, and I wanted to “jump 
start” my transition from applied 
to peer-reviewed research. In a 
meeting with out lawyers, Dean 
Summerfield told me that the 
College would not grant me a 
leave if I did apply, which is a 
great frustration since inadequate 
peer-reviewed research was a 
basis for the college denying me 
tenure. 

I would also like to address 
the assertion that I had been 
unable to “prove” the College’s 
evaluation of my teaching was 
based on a period of short-term 
disability I experienced, mostly 
during the spring semester of 
1991. 

Ms. Simonelli is right, only 
because no one in the process can 
explain or justify their evalua- 
tions of my teaching. Let me 
offer the following “circumstan- 
cial” evidence to support my 
assertion that the disability peri- 
od evlauations were used. 

First, examine my evalua- 
tions by the dean, vice president, 
and president, none of whom ever 
observed my teaching! Compare 
them with those of my students, 
and my colleagues, all of whom 
had numerous opportunities to 
observe me. Comparing my eval- 


‘uations makes it clear that the 


asministration’s grossly misrep- 
resent my teaching record. As my 
lawyer put it in a Dec. 10, 1997 
letter to the President: 

“The proposition that Rod is not 
a strong enough teacher to meet 


can be 


the College’s tenure standard is 
based upon what can only be 
constructed... as a misconstruc- 
tion of the data... The conclusion 
that the College placed heavy 
reliance on the 1991 evaluations 
seems inescapable.” 

One final piece of evidence- 
- after reviewing my teaching 
credentials, Oberlin College 
made me their top choice for a 
visiting professorship this semes- 
ter. An institution of Oberlin’s 
caliber hires, even temporarily, 
only outstanding professors. 

All this “circumstancial” 
evidence makes it clear that the 
administration’s characterization 
was based, inappropriatedly, on 
the disability period evaluations. 
This was but one semester in a 10 
and a half year career at the time 
I applied for tenure. 

It also leaves me to wonder 
why St. Michael’s administration 
so grossly misinterpreted my 
teaching record. 

Thanks for the opportunity 
to set the record straight. I wish 
all my students and friends at 
SMC well. If anyone needs or 
wants to be in touch with me, I 
contacted at 
rodney.christy @ oberlin.edu. 
Take care. 

*Rod Christy 


Editor’s note: The Defender mis- 
takingly said Christy applied for 
a leave of abscence in the Dec. 
9, 1998 article. We regret the 
error. 


Corrections, corrections 


¢ Chris Fenlon’s name was misspelled in the Jan. 27 article entitled, “Bus trip to Montreal ends at 
Winooski Police Station.” The Defender regrets the error. 
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Students attempt to climb largest active volcano in the world 


EQUADOR, 
Continued from cover 


For the St. Michael’s team, 
this required two smaller, yet just 
as magnificent, hikes prior to the 
summit attempt on Cotopoxi: 
Mount Pasochoa, a 13,860 foot 
peak, and Ruiminahui, a 15,500 
foot peak. 


“We punched through the 
ceiling at about 17,000 feet,” 
Wright said. Under moonlight 
and head lamps, the team 
stopped free climbing and linked 
to their carabiners and rope 
teams, Wright said. 

The teams, designated red 
and yellow, consisted of three 
students and a leader. 


“The only thing you can think of 
is moving your feet and breathing” 


“Our primary concerns are 
climber care and safety,” Wright 
said. We ask our selves “what do 
clients need to know to help us 
keep them safe and happy?” 
Because other mountain expedi- 
tions rarely meet pre-expedition, 
“ideally our students are one step 
ahead of other clients down 
there,” Wright said 

The group was lead by 
Wright and Martin Molitoris, a 
mountain guide from New York. 

“You do the climb almost 
completely in the dark,” Rice 
said. She explained dangerously 
thin ice bridges melt away in the 
morning and afternoon sun. 
These bridges can cover open- 
ings as large as 250-feet deep, 
she said. 

As the group started the 
climb the night air was filled 
with fog. After about 1,000 ver- 
tical feet of climbing over the 
glacier, the weather began to 
clear, Wright said. 


¢ Bethany Rice, 
sophomore 


No one was within 30 feet of 
one another, Rice said. 

The distance was for safety. 
Any closer and “if one person 
fell in a crevasse, everyone 
would,” Carney said. 

Carney said that she 
remembers hearing the 
“crunch...crunch...oomph,” 
sound of the boots hitting the 
snow. 

Rice recalled the incredible 
endurance the team needed. 
“The only thing you can think of 
is moving your feet and breath- 
ing,” Rice said. 

After about four hours of 
climbing, Wright’s team ended 
the hike. 

“T got smacked pretty good,” 
junior Chris Mohr said of the 
altitude. 

He was having trouble keep- 
ing his steps in line and realized 
other effects of the altitude were 
beginning to impair his judg- 
ment. 





Photo by Nate Moreau 


A view from the road traveling to the market in Otavalo. 





Photo by Nate Moreau 


The statue of the Virgin sits atop a hill overlooking the city of Quito, where the volcano is located. 


Mohr’s team stopped at 
18,350 feet. 

Molatoris’ team got higher 
but stopped before the summit as 
well. 

During the climb back down 
the mountain, the group wit- 
nessed a meteor that was falling 
from the sky. 

Mohr said it was “the most 
amazing natural phenomenon 
Ive seen in my life.” 

Rice described it as a “huge, 
bright flare.” 

The meteor made impact 
and shook the ground beneath 
them. 

Wright said one team mem- 
ber felt the mountain crack just 
before the impact. 

This was foreboding what 
some climbers suspected to be a 
volcanic eruption. 

When they were not climb- 
ing team members experienced 
the life in Ecuador, a developing 
country. 

Wright said he was more 
concerned about people’s safety 
off the mountain in the busy 
streets and sidewalks. 

Mohr and the other members 
had a chance to interact in the 
valley’s market places. 

Some people on the trip did 
not speak any Spanish, others 
helped communicate with locals. 

“I loved going into stores 
and speaking Spanish,” Carney 
said. 

She said most shop owners 
were very appreciative of the 
mainly English-speaking tourists 
that attempted to speak the local 
language. 

Carney said that the trip was 
successful even though neither 
group reach the top of Mount 
Cotopoxi. 

“I don’t think anyone even 
thought about the summit,” 
Carney said. 

She also recalled the sunrise 
on the trip down. 

“You're sitting above the 
clouds and all you see are moun- 
tain tops above the clouds.” 





Photo by Nate Moreau 
Students also had the chance to see some of the sights on their trip. 





Photo by Marty Molitaris 
Pictured from left to right: Bethany Rice, Heather Carney, Dacry 
Pomerleau, Chris Mohr, Todd Wright, and Matt Moon at the summit 
of Ruiminahui, an elevation of 15, 500 feet. 
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Seasonal Affective Disorder -- more than winter blues 


By Kim McCray 
Staff Writer 


As the gray days of January lingers on 
at St. Michael’s, so do the dreary, tired 
feelings associated with winter. 

During the winter months, many 
Vermont residents and students at St. 
Michael’s experience shifts in their moods, 
sleep-pattern, weight, diet and energy 
level. When a person experiences change 
in these factors of behavior, he or she 
could think it is stress related. However, 
all of these factors may be are symptoms 
of seasonal affective disorder (SAD). 

SAD, a type of seasonal depression 
resulting from lack of bright light, prevails 
in places such as Vermont where winter 
days are short and nights are long and 
dark. SAD causes people to feel lethargic 
and/or biologically depressed. 

Trends show SAD first affects people 
in the fall when daylight hours decrease 
and it ends in April as daylight hours 
increase. 

January tends to be the worst month 
for SAD patients because they have 
endured the short daylight hours for two 
months already, Health Services Nurse 
Practitioner Mary Masson said. 

Dr. Karen Preis a psychiatrist in 
Burlington sites the fall time change as one 
of the most difficult for her patients. 

“Tt’s a big problem in Vermont and 
other northern cloudy environments,” 
Psychologist Robert Rossel of Burlington 

Despite its high rate of occurrence in 
Vermont, no one has really been keeping 

“an exact tally of the number of cases in the 
state, Rossel said. 

The medical field began research and 
treatment of SAD about 25 years ago, yet 
the disorder remains controversial. Many 
doctors do not believe it is a real disease, 
Rossel said. 

Preis recognizes the condition as a 
disease and treats many SAD patients reg- 
ularly. “I’ve been treating this type of 
depression for 25 years, but I still have col- 
leagues who don’t treat it,” Preis said. 


St. Michael’s Jazz Band prepares for upcoming March concert 


By Amanda Keris 
Staff Writer 


Every Thursday evening 22 St. 
Michael’s students gather to rehearse as 
part of a jazz band. 

“This is not a beginning group. The 
students who come into this class are will- 
ing to be disciplined. They are proud of 
what produce, and I am proud of them,” 
Band Director Paul LeClaire said. 

Sophomore saxophone player Joel 
Senesac said, “The jazz band is a great 
experience everyone loves the music and 
wants to be there, devote their time to hard 
work and come out sounding good.” 

The band has six concerts a year. In 
March the band will travel to Waterbury, 
Conn. and Parimus, N.J. for the weekend. 
At the concerts the band will combine with 
the wind ensemble. 

During the year the band also per- 
forms in a number of benefit concerts on 
campus as well as a desert concert. 

“Practices are usually an hour a week 
which sometimes is not enough time to get 
everything accomplished, although some 
students do practice on their own to perfect 
pieces,” junior Jean Osborne said. 

Practices are open to all students on 
Thursday at 6:30 p.m. in the McCarthy 
Arts Center. 


Often people are not aware that their 
symptoms are treatable. SAD symptoms 
tend to peak during the height of the holi- 
day season. 

This causes people to blame their 
fatigue and depression on all the “seasonal 
stuff’ Preis said. 


“It’s like seasonal allergies. 
You have to manage it.” 


eMary Masson 
Health Services practitioner 


Preis has also seen trends in student 
who have SAD where they do well the first 
and fourth quarters of school, but perform 
poorly the second and third quarters. 
Parents might attribute it to “school 
stress,” but in many instances it is related 
to SAD. 

Success rates for SAD treatments 
vary. Currently, the most effective treat- 
ment is to use bright-light or a light box. 
According to Masson, these lights produce 
five times more light than the amount 
found in a normal office environment. The 
full-spectrum lights do contain ultraviolet 
rays, yet optometrists have not seen these 
rays causing any damages to the patients, 
Preis said. 

Psychiatrists also can prescribe vari- 
ous medications to combat SAD, she said. 

The common belief that tanning 
booths offer the same therapy as the light 
boxes is a myth. The lights in tanning 
booths are not effective because they are 
not the proper kind of light. “Although it 
might make you feel better, it won’t 
reverse SAD effects,” Masson said. 

SAD sufferers can also explore non- 
traditional ways to treat their symptoms 
using herbal treatments such as St. John’s 
Wort, an herb that serves as a natural anti- 
depressant. Natural remedies may work 
for some mild symptoms, but for serious 
cases it is best to seek medical advice, 
Preis said. 

Other SAD patients see a large 
improvement in their condition when they 


Paul LeClaire. 


move to a sunnier climate. In the winter, 
many people travel to warmer climates to 
boost their gloomy spirits, Masson said. 

Preis often prescribes light therapy. 
She treats two types of SAD patients: 
those who experience fatigue and those 
who experience biological depression. For 
fatigued patients, Preis administers light 
therapy treatment. The light box is usual- 
ly placed in the patient’s bedroom. It is 
turned on about two hours in the morning 
before the patient awakens. 

For depressed patients, Preis treats 
them with medication and light therapy if 
needed. Preis often increases a patient’s 
medication dose to correspond with his or 
her winter depression pattern. She refers 
to this as the “spring-summer dose” and 
the “fall-winter dose.” People can learn 
their pattern and control their SAD. Once 
controlled, it does not interfere with their 
everyday lives. 

“Tt’s like seasonal allergies. You have 
to manage it,” Masson said. 

Although cases most likely exist, 
Masson did not know of any SAD cases on 
campus. 





Photo by Ben Murray 
Many doctors recommend spending more time outside during the winter can help elimi- 
nate the effects of Seasonal Affective Disorder. 


Most people in northern climates suffer 
some of SAD’s mild symptoms at one 
point or another. However, many people 
remain unaware because “you get through 
it when you are used to it,” Masson said. 

Both Masson and Preis agree that 
exercise and spending time outside is the 
best ways to combat winter. Often snow 
offers extra amounts of light for people to 
absorb due to its reflective quality. The 
outside atmosphere helps strengthen the 
immune system against many of the germs 
and sickness carried in an indoor environ- 
ment. 

“It’s been proven that there is a direct 
relationship between breathing 20 to 30 
minutes of outdoor air and a resistance to 
infection,” Preis said. 

Junior Kara Kelaita said, “There’s 
probably a lot more people on campus that 
think they have SAD than actually do.” 

Preis said SAD “is something that the 
college student should be aware of” in 
order to better maintain their health. 

“There are probably many students 
out there whose quality of life could be 
improved,” she said. 


Photo by Ben Murray 
Members of the St. Michael’s Jazz Band play trombones, trumpets, saxophones, bass guitars, drums and the piano under the direction of 
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Michael’s, driving the day shift 


party with his friends for a while. 


The driver on the bus says move on back 


By Jon Dorflinger 
Staff Writer 


Students who have ridden 
the North Campus bus have 
come across two people who are 
known for their outspoken nature 
and love for classic rock. Pete 
“The Philosopher” Jefferys and 
Chuck Mobbs are the two full- 
time bus drivers for St. 
Michael’s. 

For 15 years Chuck Mobbs 


has been working for St. 















National Security Edu 


Monday through Friday from 7 
a.m. to 3:45 p.m. He left his job 
as a group leader at the cleaning 
company B.S.I. to come work at 
the college for more money and 
benefits. 

Mobbs, a native Vermonter, 
enjoys camping, deer hunting, 
fishing, and spending time with 
his family. After high school, 
Mobbs said he realized that he 
did not want to attend college so 
he decided to stay home and 





Photo by Ben Murray 
Chuck Mobbs has been working first shift Monday through Friday for 
15 years. 


NSEP 


While in the midst of his party- 
ing days he met a girl, fell in 
love, and decided to settle down 
and raise a family, he said. He 
now lives in Hinesburg with 
them. 

Though he enjoys his job, 
being on a time schedule is the 
only aspect Mobbs doesn’t like. 
He enjoys meeting different kids 
every year and talking with 
them. He hopes to one day finish 
his career and retire so that he 
can live in Vermont during the 
summer and Florida in the win- 
ter. 

“Life is like playing cards 
because you get dealt a different 
hand every day,” Mobbs said. 

Junior Mikey Gray said, “I 
used to invite Chuck to parties up 
north but he said he was too old 
for those sort of things.” 

Pete “The Philosopher” 
Jefferys has worked eight years 
for St. Michael’s, driving the 
evening shift Monday through 
Friday between 3:45 p.m. to 
12:30 am. and 4 p.m. to 1:45 
a.m. on Fridays. 

Before he started working 
for St. Michael’s, Jefferys 
worked doing inventory for vari- 
ous computer part retailers. 
When a position opened up here 
Jefferys decided to come work 
for St. Michael’s full-time. 

Jefferys is originally from 
Mainline, Penn. He started dri- 
ving buses when he worked at 
the Austein School for the Deaf 
where he was a dormitory super- 
intendent. 


ation Program 


Scholarships for Study Abroad 










Why Study Abroad? 


International experience is crucial to a competitive resume. You need skills to 
work in the global arena. NSEP provides opportunities for Americans to study 
in regions critical to U.S. national interests (excluding Western Europe, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand). Award amounts are up to amaximum of $8,000 

per semester or $16,000 per academic year. 


You must be a U.S. citizen and enrolled as an undergraduate at a U.S. university, 
college or community college. Scholarships are for study in Summer ‘99, 
Fall “99 and/or Spring “00. For applications, contact your NSEP Campus 
Representative or the NSEP office at tel: (800) 618-NSEP, e-mail: nsep@iie.org. 


1400 K Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20005 
call (800) 618-NSEP or (202) 326-7697 


e-mail: nsep@iie.org 


See our website at: www. iie.org/nsep 


















Photo by Ben Murray 
Pete Jefferys drives the north campus bus during the evenings Monday 
through Friday. 





e lives in Burlington wi 
his son and daughter-in-law. 
When he is not driving the bus he 
is working at his part time job for 
the Special Services 
Transportation Association, 
where he drives vans for the dis- 
abled. 

Jefferys spends his free time 
walking, riding his bike, reading 
character novels, and listening to 
reggae, classic rock, pop, and 
blues. He especially likes to lis- 
ten to B.B. King, he said. 

He has also used his free 
time to take some psychology 
and sign language classes at the 
college. 

The favorite part of his job is 
talking to students and present- 
ing his philosophical views on 
life, he said. He enjoys hearing 
student’s opinions on life and 
finds them interesting to talk to. 

The least favorite part of his 
job is when, “It snows so hard 
that it freezes to the windshield 
and I can hardly see the street. I 
also can’t stand it when the snow 
comes down so fast that it feels 


NEED $$$$$ ? 


Attn: Systems & attire Team 


m moving bac 
said. 

Driving the bus has also 
made for some interesting 
moments. A few years ago 
Jefferys was pulling up to the 
Tarrant Center when a male stu- 
dent came running after the bus, 
slipped on the ice and never got 
back up, Jefferys said. 

He got off the bus and found 
the student lying there on the 
ground with a broken leg, he 
said. 

Students have given Jefferys 
the nickname “The Philosopher” 
for his passion of philosophy. 

“Life is a spiral path leading 
up to the top of a mountain. 
Everyone has their place on the 
path and works his or her way up 
to the top. Everyone’s purpose in 
life is to reach their hand back to 
the person behind and help him 
or her up the mountain. Once 
you have reached the top of the 
mountain your journey through 
life starts all over from the bot- 
tom,” Jefferys said. 


ards,” he 













By Peter Sampieri 
Chow Down Clown 


For the last coupla months, 
I’ve been collecting artifacts that 
have anything to do with the Y2K 
problem. So far, a Citizen’s 
Action guide and a recent issue of 
the Time Magazine with Christ on 
the front holding a sign that reads 
“THE END OF THE WORLD,” 
are my prize possessions. 

I figure one of two things 
will happen: (1) the Y2K insani- 
ty will be no more than a para- 
noid joke, or (2) we will all be 
under-prepared for a very intense 
moment in our history. 

Either way, those pamphlets 
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Liquid Energy squeezes money out of you 
With Y2K in mind, Chow Down Clown juices at the end of the world 


will be worth big bucks. I could 
buy myself a new blender during 
the Apocalypse to make better 
mixed drinks. 

Speaking of blenders and 
the end of the world as we know 
it, the Liquid Energy Cafe, locat- 
ed on Church Street, directly 
after the Burlington Square Mall, 
is a new attraction. 

Locals can go and get a shot 
of beetroot, surf the Web and 
watch MTV’s the “Real World” 
all at one spot. Sounds kinda like 
Vegas, huh? I think that may be 
the point. 

A friend of mine coaxed me 
into trying out the squishy, liquid 
food revolution. So, in spite of 
my old, crotchety attitude 
towards everything, I went down 
to the Liquid Energy Cafe to see 
what the buzz was about. 

If your expertise on creamy 
shakes is based on all those times 
you went to McDonald’s after the 
Lazer Floyd show, then you are 
in for something slightly different 
at Liquid Energy. 

As soon as I approached the 
counter, someone asked me if I 
wanted to sample any of the 
soups for free. 

“This couldn’t be half bad,” I 


thought for one uninformed sec- 
ond. Then I looked at the menu. 

A cup (not a bowl, mind you) 
costs $5.50. This seemed pretty 
steep for a cuppa soup, so I start- 
ed wondering if I was getting my 
wisdom teeth pulled in the back 
room after dinner. 


Mottos like DRINK YOUR 


CARROTS! and YOUR 
WHEATGRASS SOURCE! 
brainwash customers into 
searching out new and 
quicker ways to stay healthy. 


Part of the allure of this 
place, which looks a lot like a 
health bar designed for Spacely 
Sprocket, is that you get some 
other treats with your $6 cuppa 
soup. 

I ordered the Vegetarian 
Chili. It came with a huge chunk 
of crusty sourdough, an oatmeal 
cookie, a choice of fruit, (I went 
with the ever-Freudian banana), 
and a lollipop. 

Now calculate this with me: 
the wholesale prices for bread, 
fruit, lollipops, and one cookie 
can be, what, 10-25 cents each? 
Does $5.50 make sense? I just 
can’t figure that one out. 


igher Ground $6 (21+) $8 


rewery 


Brewery 


igher Ground $10 (adv) $12 


ns 8-9) [music @ 9pm] Higher 


The chili was a mixture of 
kidney beans, chopped carrots, 
and mushrooms. In the words of 
my mentor, Emeril Lagasse, it 
seriously needed to be “kicked up 
about fifteen notches.” Bland 
city. Yuk. 

The Orange Mango juice 
that I ordered with the dinner was 
pretty spectacular. I guess it’s a 
juice thing. 

My sidekick for this adven- 
ture, let’s call her Highlighter 
Girl, ordered a banana berry 
smoothie. It was a mixture of 
blueberries, bananas, coconut, 
and ice, with a ginseng kick-in- 
the-pants. 

At Liquid Energy, you also 
have the option to get an 
“enhancer,” a vitamin or herbal 
additive to your drink, such as 
ginseng or echinacea. 

The ambiance of Liquid 
Energy is created with a series of 
shiny metals and vibrant colors 
like lime green and orange. 
Giant posters sending messages 
infused with juice propaganda 
adorn the walls. 

Mottos like DRINK YOUR 
CARROTS! and YOUR 
WHEATGRASS SOURCE! 
brainwash customers into search- 
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ing out new and quicker ways to 
stay healthy. 

New and quicker. Quicker 
and better. Better and better. 
Surf the web while you’re there. 
Meet your friends before Tae-Bo 
class for a shot of tomato juice. 
AAAAAAAAUUGGGGHH! 

I’m sorry everybody, maybe 
I am an old fart trapped in a 22- 
year-old body, but this thing just 
doesn’t work out for me. 
However, I do believe in the 
spectacular power of fresh veg- 
etables and herbs. 

This summer I ate a clove of 
garlic a day to help my immune 
system get stronger and get more 
dates. Didn’t work. 

As the end of the world 
quickly approaches, I suppose it’s 
better to have a sense of humor 
about the Apocalypse and drink 
lots of anti-anxiety juice at the 
Liquid Energy Cafe. 

But can somebody please tell 
me whatever happened to long 
walks around the loop at 3 a.m.? 
[ll spend my last days on earth in 
the woods, making sacrifices to 
the gods; you spend it drinking 
warm water and fresh fruit at 
$3.25 acup. Otherwise, meet me 
at the loop. 


Photograph taken from the Official Pat McGee Band Wel 
hitp:/ /www-patmegeeband.com 


. agh Band Vermont Pub & 


omes Higher Ground $8 (adv) 


sh 7-8:30am registration 


n One World Coffeehouse, 


h 7-8:30am registration 
‘Sweet Tomatoes 


St.Ed’s) 8pm 


Hoyt’s 


Hoyt’s Ethan Allen (EA Shoppin 
Hoyt’s Nickelodeo 
Hoyt’s Showcase 5 (Willis 


sittings Brew Band 


Campus Movie Lineup 


(starting 2/5) 
The Usual Suspects 


Empire Records 
A Fish Called Wanda 
Lethal Weapon 4 
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COSMIC ASWOlOGCIy 
TOKO KOK Kk kK 
By Kosmic Kristen 


Each horoscope is a slight analysis as to what the stars tell me. 
However, you have to be the judge as to what is right for you. 





ARIES (March 21-April 19) 

The cold weather has been getting you down lately and 
you've found yourself daydreaming about vacation. 
You have no idea where you're going for break so if 
you don't decide on something quickly, you'll find 
yourself out of luck. Stop procrastinating. 


TAURUS (April 20-May20) 
If you keep thinking that the only important part of 
your life is how many friends you have during your 
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“It’s too severe, 
I think.” 
¢ Kimberly 
freshman 


“You shouldn’t 


Campus Speaks 


What do you think of the fire alarm policy? 


Wells, 


















“TJ don’t think 
it’s fair because 
it’s only one 
person that pulls 

it.” 






¢ Lauren Fyrer, 
sophomore 













“That’s 

















: 4 
four years at St. Michael's, you will find that you are be responsible fantastic! Sucks 
missing out on what is important. Take classes that you for other for the people 
like and get the most out of your education. people’s that live in the 





actions.” dorm.” 


GEMINI (May 21-June21) 


Luck is on the way. Buy some scratch tickets or a lot- 
_) tery ticket--I can sense that your luck is going to 
involve money. Also, a friend is going to depend on 
you a lot this week while they are going through a dif- 
ficult time in their life; make sure you lend a ear. 


CANCER (June 22-July22) 

It's time for break when all of your friends start to drive 
you crazy. Everyone is getting you down and your tol- 
erance level fell to zero a week ago. Things will be bet- 
ter after you get back from break, so just make sure you 
don't find yourself saying things you can’t take back. 


LEO (July 23-Aug.22) 

Your love life has been in shambles lately oo you feel 
like you are never going to find someone who will take 
you as you are. The truth is, someone new is not 
around you because your true love has been staring you 
‘in the face for some time now. nus ea 





VIRGO(Aug. 23- Sept.22) 

Do you ever take a look around you and wish that you 
had some of the things that other people have? Well, 
it's called jealousy and it is not a healthy way to live 
your life. The lesson is, don't take what you have for 
granted just because you suffer from greed. 


LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) 










sign that you are not applying yourself as : 


yourself for the extra effort. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 24-Nov.21) ts 

You’ ve been concerned about an ill family member it's 
hard when someone you love is sick and you can't be 
there to show them your support. Be comforted that 
they know that you love and care about them. They 
will understand why you can't be there at all times. 





SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). 

Lately you have been feeling really lucky but that's all 
it has been...a feeling. You need to stop spending your 
money so casually--before you know it, you won't have 
any left. Remember, not all people are impressed with 
what you have. It's what's inside that counts. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

You’ve been ignoring your friends lately and you'd 
better figure out why. Pretty soon they are going to start 
asking. It's OK to get annoyed with them from time to 
time but unless they have done something awful, you 
need to stop taking your bad mood out on others. 
AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

You’ve been thinking with your heart instead of your 
mind. Although it’s the more sincere way to go about 
things, it won't get you far. Your big heart is an asset-- 
don’t let others take advantage of you. Don't lose your 
sincereity, use your mind more often than your heart. 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20) 

You’ ve had a lot of loose ends lately; I suggest that you 
tie them up. Make up with your loved one, apologize 
| to your roommate, hand in the paper that was due a 
week ago. Don’t keep the status quo, because you'll 
find yourself unprepared and disorganized. 








If you are worried about your grades, th t should be a 


should. So do what you have to do with your classes; 
when it's time for you to graduate, you wil og dee ine 











¢ Mandy Puskas, 
sophomore 


“T think it’s 
wrong. The 
people that pull 
them should be 
sent to Trono 
Annex.” 
¢ Rick Rosa, 


senior 



















¢ Brian Acunto, 
junior 








“Tt’s unfair to 
punish everyone 
for one person’s 
act of stupidity.” 








¢ Dan DeSanto, 
sophomore 





An old standby produces 


yet another masterpiece 


|B. B. King delivers a strong new album 





By Kevin McCusker 
Music Columnist 


Perusing through Pure 
Pop’s New Release section in 
search of something different, 
not mainstream, I stumbled 
gracefully upon B. B. King’s 
most current work, “Blues on 
the Bayou.” 

Wish sharp interest, I 
picked up the CD, and within 
moments, tingles of excitement 
rolled through my fingers. I 
knew instantly I had found 
greatness: a mastery of blues 
and jazz created by the best in 
the business. 

Recorded and arranged in 
four days, the band understood 
the purpose of this album from 
its conception. Along with 
some re-doings of some of his 
greater classics, Mr. King con- 
tinues his song-writing legacy 
at 73 years old by cutting a few 


new songs as well. 
According to King, in a 


quote from the CD jacket, he 


I knew instantly I had 
stumbled on greatness: 
a mastery of blues and 
jazz created by the best 
in the business. 


wanted to get “back to the 


basics... to simplify.” 

He and his most recent 
band, with whom he’s played 
for the last ten years, took a 
work week, went down some- 
where in Louisiana, to relax and 
have some fun in the studio. 

Listening to B. B. King go 
‘back to the basics’ is a treat. 


iby pf fia 


yelace 6. om Sf he? Gages 
i 


Feeling jazzy? How about like 
dancing? 

Of course, taking for grant- 

ed everyone’s blues experi- 
ences, King relates and demon- 
strates with his soulful, gospel 
voice and raw resonance of his 
famed guitar, Lucille. 
The band firmly surrounds King 
and knows exactly when to 
show off or to let King and 
Lucille get crazy. 

A couple of my favorites 
include “Bad Case of Love,” “If 
That Ain’t It, I Quit,” and “Pll 
Survive,” also King’s favorite. 

For those in or out of the 
blues, “Blues on the Bayou” 
perfectly suits a variety of music 
tastes. 


B.B. King 
Blues on the 
Bayou 
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By Kevin Murrihy 
Music Columnist 


As part of this year’s Black 
History Month at St. Michael’s 
College, the Royal Hartigan Jazz 
Ensemble of San Jose, Calif. will 
perform Wednesday, February 3 
at McCarthy Art Center’s Recital 
Hall at 7 pm. The event marks 
the return of the group’s name- 
sake, who graduated from the 
college in 1968. 

“T had intended to become a 


_ priest,” Hartigan said. During 
breaks from reading the works of 


Albert Camus and Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Hartigan spent much of 
his time creating, singing, play- 
ing the organ at masses, and 
forming the SMC Jazz club in 
1965. “I remember going over to 


Re 
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Royal Hartigan Jazz Ensemble concert tonight 
St. Michael's alumnus performs world music, African rhythms 


the SMC playhouse (before 
McCarthy Art Center was built),” 
Hartigan said, “and practicing 
piano and drums late into the 
evening.” 

After graduation, Hartigan 
entered the Peace Corps in The 
Philippines. This was an experi- 
ence that impacted his life great- 
ly. “My life changed,” Hartigan 
said, “On return, I gradually 
found serious music and art as a 
way to find meaning in this 
upside down world.” 

Following his inspiration, 
Hartigan decided to follow his 
love of jazz drumming. He 
returned to his formal education 
at University of Massachusetts, 
and later at Wesleyan University, 
where he received his Masters in 
World Music in 1983 and Ph. D. 
Ethnomusicology and World 
Music in 1986. While at 
Wesleyan, master artists from 
Africa, Asia and the Americas 
traveled to teach at _ the 
University, an experience that 
broadened Hartigan’s perspec- 
tive. 

“Contact with the culture, as 
well as the music, opened my 
perspective,” Hartigan said. The 
experiences changed Hartigan’s 
own musical style and combined 


Se ee 


various traditional aspects of 
Asian, African, Middle Eastern 
and others with what Hartigan 
describes as his musical home 
the African-American Jazz tradi- 
tion. While Hartigan continued 
his drumming skills as Professor 
of Music at the University of San 
Jose, Calif. and performing with 
many familiar names in jazz like 
Max Roach, John Medeski and 
Kenny Barron, he also continues 
his world music education with 
frequent visits to Africa. 

“Each Summer, I live in 
Kopeyia Village, Volyo Region, 
Ghana, West Africa,’ Hartigan 
said, “to learn the culture, drum- 
ming, and dance and want to give 
back what small things I can, to 
the people.” 

It was this connection to the 
people of Africa that drew Dot 
Williams, the Director of the 
Multicultural Office at Saint 
Michael’s, to choose Hartigan as 
this year’s Black History Month 
Event. “Hartigan’s West African 
drumming style was highly rec- 
ommended by Dr. LeClair and 
the MLK Society wants to be 
more inclusive regarding pro- 
grams were two reasons why we 
chose Royal Hartigan,” Williams 
said, “He is a talented alumni 


ACROSS 
Mire 
Make points 


Common nount suffix 


Ever (poetic) 

Path 

Born 

High Pitch 

Give 

Smell 

Catch 

Passable 

Miscue 

Epoxy 

Nymph 

Children’s game 

Navy rank (abbr.) 
- Near 

Animal 

Chart 

Inanimate object 

Degree 

Rest 

Dish 

Toy 

Fuel 

High cards 

No (Scottish) 


Hungry 

Reviews 

It is (Poetic) 
Leaves 

Grain 

But 

Resin (Scot.) 

Edu. Group (Abbr.) 


DOWN 
Ante 
Over (poetic) 
Oil 
Alone 
Best; elite 


Rushlike plant (Scotland) 


who offered to perform her sev- 
eral times, when he last called I 
knew the time was right.” 
Performing in The Royal 
Hartigan Jazz Ensemble, are 
three of his fellow graduates of 
the Wesleyan World Music 
Program. The ensemble has 
released a double-compact disc, 
“Blood Drum Spirit” on 
Transparent which 
includes a variety of influences 
such as the rhythms of Africa, 
Turkey, India and Native 


Records, 


American. “We all have some 
experience with Asian, African 
and other traditions and adapt 
these elements into an African- 
American contemporary style,” 
Hartigan said. 

Prior to the performance at 
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the Recital Hall, Hartigan and 
members of his ensemble will be 
conducting a workshop on 
Wednesday between 10:30 a.m. - 
11:40 a.m. in the McCarthy Art 
Center. The workshop is free and 
open to all. Following the Saint 
Michael’s show, the tour wil! 
continue with the Northeast, cul- 
minating with a series of concerts 
with the Wei-Ho Afro- 
Asian Ensemble in New Yor! 
City before returning to 
California in mid February. 

Senior Matt Allen, who 
hosts a jazz program, Jazz 
Central, on WWPY, sai:. “It’s a 
great idea to have Hartigan per- 
form at Saint Michaelis College. 
It’s important to have diverse 
music on this campus and its 


Fred 


Royal Hartigan’s Jazz Ensemble will play in 
McCarthy Arts Center tonight. 
Photo courtesy of Public Relations 


Toward; to (pref.) 


Free 
Jacket 


Authorize 


Mesh 


Prepare golf ball 


Wide 
Gripe 
Craft 
Sudsy 


Comb. form meaning straight or correct 


Male goat 


Join 


__ Park, CO 
Put on, as clothes 


Crack 
Joke 


Clothes worn by Scottish highlanders 
Monarch, ruler 


Ballet step 


Performance 


Paddle 


Sudden flood 


Always 


Deteriorate 


Pig Pen 


Same Score 


Outside (Pref.) 


Toe; prong of fork (Scot.) 


Station (abbr.) 
Form of verb “be” 


Answers to the Crossword Puzzle 


are on Page 15. 
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Popularity of snowshoeing on the rise 


Amount of snowshoes rented and snowshoeing classes offered increases 


By Austin Hendrix 
Staff Writer 


At St. Michael’s College the 
popularity of the 3,000 year-old 
sport of snowshoeing can be seen 
by the increased numbers of 
snowshoe rentals and snowshoe 
demonstrations offered through 
the Wilderness Program. 

The Wilderness Program 
recently bought 30 new pairs of 
snowshoes, which brings their 
total to about 50 pairs, and “all 
the pairs of snowshoes are rented 
out every weekend,” said senior 
rental employee, Zach Kramer. 

“Snowshoeing is such a 
great sport,” sophomore Matt 
Marston said. “Whatever your 


physical ability, you can be sure 





you have lots of fun when you go 
out for a day of snowshoeing.” 
The invention of the alu- 
minum snowshoe gave a more 
durable, lighter-weight shoe with 
crampons and improved binding 
systems. The older-style wood 
snowshoes require more mainte- 
nance, yet offer traditional per- 
formance and aesthetic value to 
some, according to Wilderness 
Program Director Todd Wright. 
The only equipment that is 
necessary to snowshoe are the 
snowshoes themselves, warm 
winter clothes, waterproof and 
supportive hiking boots and pos- 
sibly poles for balance for steep- 
er climbs, according to a website 
by Tubbs Snowshoes. The site 
offers information on the cardio- 
vascular benefits of snowshoe- 
ing, snowshoe apparel and acces- 


Photo by Kim Ross 


Some of the equipment necessary for a day of snowshoeing 
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GET MONEY FROM YOUR UNCLE INSTEAD. 


x Rat tote for text- 
jes, You can also receive 
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Army fees. They even pay a 
books and suppli 
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TRAINING 





Photo by Nate Moreau 


St. Michael’s students gather for a photograph the Long Trail at Smuggler’s Notch for an Intro to 
Snowshoeing class put on by the Wilderness Program. 





sories. 

The ability to add and 
remove layers is important. 
Some items to consider are 
breathable long underwear, a 
wool or fleece insulation layer, 
wind resistant outerwear, sock 
liners and wool socks that will 


‘Snowshoeing is such a 
great sport. Whatever 
your physical ability, you 
can be sure you have lots 
of fun when you go out 
for a day of snowshoe- 
ing.” 


eMatt Marston 


keep feet warm and dry. 
Gaiters,which are weatherproof 


CORPS 


p to $1500 each 


school year the scholarship is in 
effect. Find out today if you quality 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE COURSE YOU CAN TAKE. 


Find out more 


Or ston by 


Call UVM Army ROTC at (802) 656-2966 
the offices at 128 University Heights, UVM Campus 





cuffs for boots, a neck warmer or 
scarf, a hat and sunglasses or 
goggles are other possibilities. 

The Tubbs website offers 
information on items to bring on 
a snowshoeing excursion. 

Poles offer improved stabili- 
ty on steep and variable terrain 
and help incorporate the upper 
body for a total workout. Ski 
poles can be used, but telescop- 
ing mountaineering poles are the 
best for snowshoeing. 

Some other. items that may 


be helpful while snowshoeing are ~ 


a map or guide book, a compass, 
enough water and food, a knife, a 
flashlight or headlamp, water- 
proof matches and lighter, a first 
aid kit, a notebook and pencil, a 
whistle, plastic bags for keeping 
gear dry and a camera. 

It is not necessary to have 
heavy snowfall for snowshoeing. 
It can be done in packed granular 
and deep powder and you can 
take snowshoes out in just 6” to 
8” inches of snow. 

Snowshoeing can be done on 
trails at the community recreation 
area, around a local golf course 


or at an alpine or nordic ski area. 
Catamount Family Center in 
Williston charges $10 for any 
four hours and $12 for an all-day 
pass to snowshoe on the trails. 
The loop out behind St. Michael's 
is the closest spot for many stu- 
dents. 

Wright also offers beginning 
snowshoe demonstrations nearly 
every weekend. Wright said 


there are many areas to snowshoe ~ 


a half an hour to three hours away 
from St. Michael’s. ate 
~ -§kiRack on Main Sea. in 
Burlington and The Alpine Shop 
on Williston Road in Williston 
both rent snowshoes for $10 a 
day. Snowshoes can be pur- 
chased for as little as $100, or can 
be as expensive as $250. 

The Green Mountain Club is 
hosting the seventh annual 
Snowshoe Festival on Feb. 13 in 
Waterbury Center. There are dif- 
ferent hikes for all skill levels 
departing from one spot, and 
snowshoe rental is included in the 
admission fee. 

For more information call 
the GMC at (802) 244-7037. 
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New look for post-lockout NBA 





By Natalie Grasso 
On-Line Sports Editor 


Latrell Sprewell signed with 
the New York Knicks. The 
Cleveland Cavaliers’ Shawn 
Kemp gained more than 30 
pounds. Scottie Pippen is now a 
Rocket and Kobe Bryant signed a 
six-year, $70 million deal with 
the Lakers. And, oh yeah, 
Michael Jordan retired. 

These are just some of the 
many ways the look of the NBA 
has changed since the lockout 
was settled in January. 

Does anyone care about the 
NBA anymore? How long will it 
take to win back fans? What 
does Jordan’s retirement mean to 
the game of basketball? I don’t 
have answers to all of these ques- 
tions, but I definitely have an 


people out there who care about 
the NBA, because Madison 
Square Garden was filled for its 
first preseason game against the 
New Jersey Nets. It could have 
been because all the preseason 
games are free to the public, or 
maybe some people really did 
miss NBA. 

Either way, it was a sign that 
fans will come to the games. 
Maybe they will not show up in 
the numbers they used to, but 
they will turn out. 

Jan. 24 was the first presea- 
son game. There are 29 games 
scheduled for the preseason with 
each team playing one home 
game and one away game. The 
50 game NBA regular season 
schedule will tip-off on Feb. 5 
and conclude on May 5 with the 
Finals ending around late June. 

A shortened season (five 
months) will cheapen the prestige 
of winning the championship, 
especially since no one will have 
to face the same Chicago Bulls 
who took home six champi- 
onships in eight years. The Bulls 
lost four of their starting line-up. 
I am happy that their reign is 
done, and will watch them fall 
into the same despair that the 
Celtics have been trying to climb 





There has been talk that the 
Indiana Pacers are the team to 
beat this year, or the Miami Heat, 
or maybe even the New York 
Knicks. Will it really matter in a 
50 game season who is favored to 
win? 

A shortened season (five 
months) will cheapen 
whoever wins the 
championship, especially 
since no one will have to 
face the same Chicago 
Bulls who took home six 
championships in eight 
years. 


Teams’ rosters have under- 
gone some changes and it is 
tough to keep track of who plays 
for who. Pippen, Sprewell and 
Tom Gugliotta, who signed with 
the Suns, are a few of the many 
players who have changed teams. 
I look at this shortened season as 
a chance for teams to prepare for 
the 1999-00 season. 

So what is the biggest loss 
fans and the sport of basketball 
have suffered so far this season? 
Is it the months of basketball lost 
to the lockout? Is it the charity 
game played by Alonzo 











to think they should get a portion 
of the charity money? Or is it the 
retirement of his Airness, 
Michael Jordan? 

I think it would have to be 
the departure of Jordan. His 
skills and the mastery he brought 
to the game of basketball will be 
missed and I am sure that the 
media will continue to try to find 
that young basketball player who 
will take his place even though I 
do not think that his shoes will 
ever be filled. 

The only bright side to the 
retirement of Jordan, besides the 
fact that I think it came at the 
right time, is that NBC’s Bob 
Costas and Ahmad Rashad will 
finally have to find some other 
player to kiss up to. 

I am not entirely ready to be 
a NBA fan again and the NBA’s 
new slogan, I Still Love This 
Game, certainly has not con- 
vinced me. 

My problem with the new 
slogan is: why try to force it upon 
fans that they still love this 
game? Maybe they don’t right 
now, and that is something the 
NBA is going to have to accept. 
Maybe the new slogan should be: 
I Could Learn To Love This 
Game Again If The Players And 



















scoreboard 


Men’s Ice Hockey 

The St. Michael’s men’s 
hockey team defeated 
Wentworth 3-2 on Saturday. 
Freshman forward Jeremy 
Coccaro had two goals for the 
Ice Knights, including the 
game winner. St. Michael’s 
record improved to 11-7 over- 
all, 9-3 in the ECAC 
Northeast. 


Men’s Basketball 

The St. Michael’s men’s 
basketball team fell to 
LeMoyne College on 
Wednesday, 75-73. Freshman 
guards Olatunde Adekola and 
Anthony Scott had career 
highs of 20 and 17 points 
respectively, for the Purple 
Knights. 

St. Michael’s fell to Pace 
University 85-83 on Saturday. 
St. Michael’s had three 
attempts to tie the game after a 
Pace basket with 20 seconds 
remaining in the game. 
Sophomore guard Mark Pater 

led St. Michael’s with a career 
high of 28 points. St. 
Michael's is 17-6 overall, 8-4 
in the conference. 
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University in overtime, 73-63. 
St. Michael’s was led by junior 
Tara Clark with 26 points and 
12 boards, and junior guard 
Christine Frauton with 19 
points and 10 rebounds. 
Senior forward Kelly 
Borch set a St. Michael’s 
women’s basketball school 
record with her third career 
triple-double with 10 points, 
10 rebounds, and 10 assists. 


*Men’s and Women’s Swimming and Diving @ Vermont State 
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LAUNDROMAT OPEN 


7 DAYS A WEEK / 24 HOURS A DAY 













Men’s and 
Women’s 
Swimming and 
Diving 

The St. Michael’s 
women’s swimming and div- 
ing team lost to Plymouth 163- 
134. On Saturday against 
SUNY-Potsdam, the women’s 
swimming and diving team 
won 119-90, and the men’s 
team lost 111-100, bringing its 
records to 2-6 and 2-4. 












FOR ALL YOUR CLEANING NEEDS 


- Professional Dry Cleaning 
* Shirt Laundry 
+ Alterations 
‘Wash, Dry, and Foid 
* Same Day Service Available 



























Dorset Street Taft Corners Champlain Mill 






S. Burlington Wittistor Winooski Nordic and Alpine 
864-7381 897-2065 655-9506 Skiing 
The nordic and alpine ski- 





ing team finished 9th in the St. 
Lawrence Carnival. Keith 
Farnand finished ninth in 
men’s slalom for St. Michael’s. 
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Cagers making their mark on record books 
Pannuzzo becomes 29th 1,000 point scorer in St. Michael’s hoops history 


By Seth Cole 
Staff Writer 


Four years ago, then-assistant men’s 
basketball coach Tom O’Shea noticed a 
tall, skinny kid out of Bergen Catholic 
High School in New Jersey and thought 
that he had potential as a defensive stopper 
and rebounder at the Division II level. 

What he ended up getting out of 
senior Brian Pannuzzo, in addition to 
aggressive defense and solid rebounding, 
was an intelligent, hard-working captain 
and role model who “has been our leader” 
this year, according to O’Shea, now the 
head coach. 

“Pannuzzo is an all-around player,” 
O’Shea said. “He can play a lot of minutes, 
provides solid defense, is a great rebound- 
er, and gives us some scoring when we 
need it.” 

Last month in a win over Assumption 
College, Pannuzzo scored the 1,000th 
point of his college career, becoming the 
29th player in school history to reach that 
milestone. 

“My freshman and sophomore year I 
was a role player,” Pannuzzo said. “It was 
my job to come off the bench and give the 
team some rebounding and defense. It 
wasn’t until last year that I became more 
of a scorer. I stepped into the role that the 
team needed.” 

Sophomore forward Todd Roberts 
said, “Last year, Brian didn’t need to step 
up for us. We had three solid seniors 
ahead of him. This year, he’s been a big 
help for us.” 

“Last year was tough for Brian 
because he was playing hurt the whole 
year,” O’Shea said. “A healthy Brian 


Pannuzzo might have been the difference 
for us in regards to winning the title last 
year.” 

This year, his first as a_ starter, 
Pannuzzo has taken his game to a new 
level, according to O’Shea and Roberts. As 
of Jan. 29, Pannuzzo was averaging 15.5 
points (ninth in the Northeast-10) and 
seven rebounds per game. He has hit on 
62 percent of his field goals, a total that 
leads the NE-10, and is ninth in the nation 
for Division IL. 

“Pannuzzo never takes a bad shot,” 
O’Shea said. “The way we run our offense 
also helps in getting him some good looks 
[at the basket].” 

“I’m not really a guy that scores a lot 
on my own,” Pannuzzo said. “To be able to 
score 1000 points in my career, that says a 
lot about the guys that I’ve played with 
who have gotten me the ball.” 

Pannuzzo, who won the NE-10 
Rookie of the Year award his freshman 
year, is the second-leading scorer for the 
Purple Knights this year, leading the team 
to a 17-5 record (as of the 29th), the top 
spot in the NE-10 Conference, and the #1 
ranking in the NCAA Division II 
Northeast Region Poll. St. Michael’s was 
picked in the preseason to finish ninth in 
the ten-team conference. 

Pannuzzo said that this year’s team is 
comparable to the squad of two years ago 
which won the league crown and compet- 
ed in the NCAA tournament in New 
Hampshire. However, this year’s team is 
much more balanced, which he said is an 
asset. 

“Two years ago, we had one or two 
outstanding players who carried us. 
(Mark) MAINES, (Geoff) Card, and Fizz 


(Mark Fizulich) carried the load,” 
Pannuzzo said. “This year, we are much 
more team-oriented. Todd (Roberts) and 
myself can get off and score 20 points a 
game, perhaps, but we have several guys 
who can lead us on any given night.” 

According to Roberts, Pannuzzo 
brings more to the team then his statistics 
speak for. 

“Tt helps me watching and playing 
against an excellent low-post player every 
day in practice,” Roberts said. “He’s a real 
nice guy, and has worked hard all four 
years to get to where he’s at.” 

Pannuzzo said, “As a captain and a 
senior, I just try and make sure that the 
young guys adjust to college. The older 
guys on our team are mostly there for sup- 
port. Whether it’s basketball or what class- 
es to take, anything I can do for them Ill 
do.” 

Pannuzzo has nothing but compli- 
ments for second-year Head Coach 
O’Shea, the man who helped bring oe to 
St. Michael’s. 

“He’s a great head coach who’s going 
to be a tremendous head coach someday,” 
Pannuzzo said. “He brought in a new 
offense this year which has worked real 
well for us, and he’s only going to get bet- 
ter.” 

Pannuzzo has set some high goals for 
the team this year, but “you have to set 
high goals to achieve smaller ones,” he 
said. 

“Regular season champs. (NE-10) 
tourney champs. And perhaps win the 
Northeast Regional and make it down to 
Louisville for the Elite Eight. The upside 
to this team is unlimited,” Pannuzzo said. 

“Pannuzzo has played on three post- 
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Senior forward Brian Pannuzzo before a 
practice last week. 


season tourney teams here at St. Mike’s, 
which is a great tribute to him,” O’Shea 
said. “Hopefully, we can make it four this 
year.” 

Pannuzzo said that he has built his 
game around hustle, hard work, and deter- 
mination. His reasons for success are quite 
simple. 

“T try to do the best that I can every 
time I step on the court,” Pannuzzo said. 
“If other people want to call me a gritty 
player, or whatever, that’s fine. I just want 
to play, no matter what.” 


St. Michael’s guard passing her way to national division II assists lead 


By Adam Niles 
Print Sports Editor 


While points may bring accolades to 
some basketball players, assists have given 
senior guard Sarah Ferland national 
attention. 

Ferland is leading the nation in 
Division Il, women’s basketball with eight 
assists per game through Feb. 2. 

She is also averaging 8 points per 
game and has 521 career assists for St. 
Michael’s. She is only 24 assists away 
from becoming the all-time assists leader 


Senior guard Sarah Ferland 


for St. Michael’s women’s basketball 
according to Sports and Information 
Director David Caspole. 

“I am proud that I can say that I do 
that,” Ferland said of leading the nation in 
assists per game, “but it’s [passing] some- 
thing that is built into my game already so 
it is not even really a thought. It just 
comes naturally.” 

Described as an unselfish player by 
Head Coach Sue Duprat, Ferland handles 
the success “fabulously.” 

“She handles this [attention] with the 
same grace as she plays the game,” Duprat 
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said. 

“T really didn’t know that it [the 
assists lead] happened until someone told 
me,” Ferland said. 

Duprat said that playing with more 
confidence and learning not to be afraid to 
make a mistake has helped Ferland’s game 
over her tenure at St. Michael’s. 

With this year’s supporting cast of 
players Ferland said she has been able to 
focus more on her duties as a point guard. 

“We have a lot of different [scoring] 
threats now with Tara Clark (20.1 ppg.), 
Christine (Frauton) (18.8 ppg.), Kelly 
Borch (9.4 ppg.) and just everyone. Now 
I can focus on running the show as a point 
guard and dishing off.” 

“She makes everyone else better,” 
junior guard Christine Frauton said. “She 
dishes out the assists.” 

“Without a doubt in my mind, Sarah is 
the best true point guard we have ever 
had,” Duprat said. “She sees the floor the 
best. She gets the most out of her team- 
mates.” 

As a co-captain and point guard, 
Ferland assumes many leadership duties 
on the team, whether it is running the 
plays, or acting as a role model for 
younger players, teammates said. 

“T definitely think I am a team leader,” 
Ferland said. “Me and Kelly (Borch) are 
pretty much on the floor at all times. I 
think maybe I have to be in control a little 
bit more just because I am the point 
guard,” Ferland said. 

Ferland talks about her success with 
confidence and is not surprised to be lead- 


ing in assists. 

“T always knew that I could be a good 
passer,” Ferland said. “I don’t even really 
think about it. It does not surprise me to be 
on top because I like to think that I could 
be a confident player.” 

This success has not changed her style 
of play though. “It really has not affected 
the way I play. Maybe it has made me 
more aggressive and confident in the way 
I am playing, and knowing that I can keep 
playing that way.” 

Ferland seems to brush off any pres- 
sure that might come with leading the 
nation in assists. 

“T struggled a little bit,” Ferland said. 
“The past couple of weeks I have not been 
getting as many assists as I had been, and 
it has been slouching a little bit, but I don’t 
really think about it. Other people point it 
out to me, but I try not to think about it 
actually.” 

Teammates said they feel some of the 
pressure that has been brought on by 
Ferland leading the nation in assists. 

“Tt kind of puts pressure on us to fin- 
ish what she gives us,” junior forward Tara 
Clark said. 

Now, with six games remaining in the 
season, “making the play-offs is a priori- 
ty,” for the Lady Knights, Ferland said. St. 
Michael’s has three home games against 
AIC, Stonehill, and Bryant, and three road 
trips to Assumption, Bentley and St. 
Anselm’s. 

St. Michael’s is 10-10 overall, and 5-7 
in the Northeast-10, and is in a three way 
tie for sixth place in the conference. 
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